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— then Japan, that stone possesses a peculiar importance, and 
is extensively used in religious ornaments. Without it the 
Chinese Deity, good or bad, is incomplete. It is invariably a 
component part of the interior set of jewels placed -within the 
chest (by a trap between the shoulders) of every Chinese idol. 
I had at one time no less than fourteen of these objects on my 
quarter deck, and from each a set was taken, similar to the 
one I now submit to you, but much larger. A question was 
put to the late Launcelot Dent as to the restoration of these 
deities after the ransom of Canton. But when it became known 
that these jewels had been profaned by the touch of the bar- 
barians, they ceased to possess any further value. I was 
informed that each of the objects sent home in H.M.S. Blen- 
heim was valued, if complete, at eight hundred dollars. 

With the facts and observations I have placed before you I 
now leave the question, as to any previous intercourse, by the 
shores of America from Peru, or westerly through Siberia, 
Tartary, China, etc., with our Esquimaux friends, to those 
inclined to pursue the investigation, and conclude by thanking 
you for the patience with which you have endured my rambling 
remarks. 

The objects not immediately belonging to Arctic natives or 
American Indians in contact with them, are presented in order 
to compare similar ideas where such vast ranges of sea intervene 
as probably to preclude all intercourse. 



XII. — Abstract of Observations on the Assyrian Marbles, and 
on their place in History and in Art. By Robert Knox, 
M.D., Hon. F.E.S., Corresponding Member of the Imperial 
Academy of Medicine of France, Foreign Associate of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, etc., etc. 

Whilst engaged in the composition of my work on the " Races 
of Men," the question as to how civilization originated, and 
what form it assumed in early times and amongst different 
races, frequently engaged my attention. The great value of 
artistic records cannot well be questioned, although it must 
also be admitted that there are in the very nature and essence 
of art itself circumstances calculated to lessen or even to destroy 
their value in a historical and scientific point of view. Keep- 
ing this in view, I made a careful survey, in as far as I could, 
of the remains of art to which I had access, directing my atten- 
tion chiefly to the Coptic, as being that form of civilization 
which the artist had best illustrated. The pictorial and sculp- 
tural remains of ancient Egypt form, indeed, the most promi- 
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nent record of all history — of the history, at least, of a race of 
men who have all but passed away, and of whom, but for those 
monuments, the history of the ancient world would have been 
wholly misunderstood. What adds to the value and importance 
of these artistic remains, is the circumstance, singular enough 
when we reflect on it, that the inscriptions and written works 
left by the race do not furnish us with any important facts in 
respect of their history as a nation, and that the statements 
they make are contradicted by those artistic remains ; always 
presuming that we rightly interpret these linguistic remains, 
which I greatly doubt. 

Some of the results of my inquiries into the character of the 
Coptic remains will be found in my work on the Races of Men. 
To those made subsequently I shall allude briefly in this 
memoir. It is not my intention to allude to the labours of the 
Chevalier Bunsen nor of Mr. Horner ; labours which must be 
well known to the members of this society. I view the question, 
both as regards the Coptic and the Assyrian, mainly from an 
ethnological point of view, as an inquirer, in fact, into the 
natural history of the races of men. 

The history of the discovery of the Assjrrian marbles by 
Messrs. Botta and Layard, how and where discovered and 
brought to this country ; the attempts made by many dis- 
tinguished scholars and travellers to interpret the inscriptions 
on these marbles and other remains of art found on the ancient 
sites of Nineveh and Babylon engraven in cuneiform letters, 
are matters familiar to all. The marbles I am about to speak 
of were disinterred at or near Mossul, a modern town on the 
Tigris, supposed, with every appearance of probability, to have 
been the site of ancient Nineveh. Babylon, lower down, on 
the Euphrates, has not as yet furnished any similar remains, 
but records singularly valuable have also been found there by 
Mr. Loftus, and to some of these I may also refer in the course 
of this abstract. Having no faith in any of the interpretations 
or translations of the inscriptions still existing on these pictorial 
and sculptural remains, I shall not further notice them. 

Of the objects represented on the Assyrian marbles, the most 
remarkable is, of course, Man himself. I see no reasonable 
objection to the supposition that the Assyrian artist, like the 
Copt, the Indian, the Mongol, the Greek and Roman, pour- 
trayed that race to which he himself belonged ; the race occu- 
pying the city and country in which he dwelt, and which we 
presume to have been Nineveh and Assyria. We may, I think, 
therefore assume, that the dominant race represented on these 
marbles fairly represents the ethnological or natural history 
characters of the ancient Assyrians ; or if this expression be 
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objected to, as it might, that they at least represent a race who 
once lived on or near the spot where Mossul now stands ; who 
had attained, adopted, or invented a certain form of civilization 
— by which term I mean a standing in literature, science and 
art. To have reached this point necessitates a social and 
national condition, if I may so say ; an amount of independence 
and power, enabling the nation to cope successfully with the 
limitrophic aggressive races. The first question to be asked is, 
do these sculptures represent merely a nation, or do they also 
represent a race ? Now they seem to me to do both ; they 
exhibit all the organization of a nation at once aggressive and 
repelling, for we see them attacking walled or fortified towns ; 
and by the flight of those mounted on the camel, it seems rea- 
sonable to conjecture that they repelled the wandering and 
aggressive Arab, whose habits were then, no doubt, what they 
still are. The people they attacked were precisely of the 
same race as themselves, with one exception, to which I shall 
afterwards especially allude ; admitting also, although the 
sculpture is not sufficiently clear to decide the fact, that the 
persons mounted on camels were Arabs. In this case the 
marbles represent individuals of three races of men. First, the 
Assyrians, properly so called, and the inhabitants of the towns 
and countries they attacked, who, although of the same race as 
themselves, were not necessarily called Assyrians. Secondly, 
the race supposed to be Arabian, as being mounted on camels, 
an animal not employed by the Assyrians nor by the ancient 
Egyptians, who scarcely seem, incredible as it may appear to 
those who have a belief in the history or fable of Sesostris, 
ever to have seen a camel. Thirdly, a race with Ethiopian 
features who dwelt in one of the towns captured by the As- 
syrians. Of this race, which occurs on only one slab, I shall 
speak shortly. 

1. Of the physiognomy of these people we have agreed to 
call Assyrians, sculptured on these slabs, it is not necessary to 
say much ; it is sufficient to look at the features, and on those 
of their form to see that they were a distinct race. Having 
carefully and repeatedly gone over the whole of the evidence 
and examined the very beautiful well drawn sketches in the 
portfolio of my friend Mr. Boutcher, who accompanied Mr. 
Loftus in his Babylonian and Susian researches, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that the modern race, which most closely 
resembles these ancient sculptures, are the Armenians. 

The wars they carried on were with their neighbours of the 
same race, who lived in walled towns situated on the Tigi'is or 
on some of its branches ; the slaves or labourers, as in Egypt, 
were also of the same race, as is proved by their physiognomy 
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and by other circumstaaces. They made no distant conquests 
or forays, and were it not for the appearance of the Asiatic ele- 
phant and Bactrian camel on a black marble column, led as 
trophies or spoils of war, there is nothing in these sculptures 
warranting a belief in any foreign conquests. They were, 
like the Copts, wholly unacquainted with the elephant as an 
arm of war, nor do they seem to have employed cavalry. In 
this respect they resembled the Copts of ancient Egypt ; who, 
notwithstanding their proximity to the country of elephants 
{Elephantine) and to Lybia, were wholly ignorant of the exist- 
ence of such an animal. The ancient Copts were also ignorant 
of the use of cavalry ; and the same remark, may, I think, be 
applied to the Assyrian ; armed horsemen, it is true, appear 
singly or in pairs in pursuit of an armed and similarly mounted 
enemy, but I cannot find any body of horse drawn up in 
such a way as to prove that cavalry formed an arm of war 
with the race. It is sufficiently curious as confirming the great 
antiquity of the Iliad, that the Greeks and Trojans of that day 
made no use of cavalry. No one is mentioned as being mounted 
on horseback, the use of the horse being solely restricted to 
the chariot. Homer knew nothing of the elephant, nor did the 
European nations before the return of Alexander from the East. 
The ancient Egyptians, as I have just remarked, were equally 
ignorant of the elephant, there occurring on their monuments 
merely the drawing of a young one, seemingly of the African 
species, led in procession as spoil taken in war. I feel dis- 
posed, therefore, to regard the accounts of the distant wars and 
conquests of the Assyrians and Egyptians as mere fables. 

In respect of the other two races of men who appear on these 
marbles, we may assume one to have been Arabian ; still there 
is no farther proof of this than that they flee from the victo- 
rious Assyrians mounted on camels. A race, with features re- 
sembling the negro, defile from a conquered town as prisoners 
of war ; they are not negroes, properly so called, but probably 
represent one of the dark races to whom the ancients gave the 
name of Eastern Ethiopians. They lived in a walled and for- 
tified town, with a population resembling the ordinary Assy- 
rian. There is nothing to indicate that they lived in a savage 
and uncultivated land, and were evidently limitrophic of the 
Assyrian power. I cannot find on any of the marbles portraits 
of a distinctly marked Jewish race. The modern Armenian 
and the ancient Assyrians represented on these marbles may, it 
is true, be considered as an affiliated race with the Hebrew ; 
so also is the Copt; still there is no confounding the physi- 
ognomy on these marbles with the Jewish race. 

The resemblance of these artistic remains, mode of warfare. 
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etc., to what we find on the Egyptian monuments, very naturally 
suggests the idea that one may have preceded the other, and that 
one, therefore, may be a copy ; but I see no reason for adopting 
this idea. The characteristic features originated with the races 
themselves. Many proofs might I think be given of their inde- 
pendent character ; whether the Assyrian borrowed from the 
Asiati-Greeks, or these from the former, is a question which has 
been discussed by the illustrious Niebuhr, and decided by him 
against the Greek. But admitting that in architectural designs 
the strictly Oriental, the African, or the Coptic mind far excelled 
all European races, there exists a gulf between those races 
which nothing can bridge over. The gulf I allude to is the 
contempt for truth and the acceptance of conventionalism in its 
place by all Oriental races, and the love of truth and the re- 
jection of all conventionalism by the Greeks. 

On this love of truth, as displayed in nature's great works, is 
based all that is great in literature, combined with a love for 
and a perception to distinguish fine forms from the conven- 
tional, the unnatural, the theatrical and artificial ; it constitutes 
the standard of taste in the artistic world. The Greeks, who 
possessed both qualities, early discovered the perfectly beau- 
tiful and the true in art and literature, thus at once carrying 
those two great elements of civilization to the highest perfection. 
The social arts they left to the nations and races, who, like the 
Chinese and English, worship the goddess utility. 

The Assyrian artist, like the Coptic, had no regard for the 
truth of nature in fashioning the representation of the grandest 
of all nature's works — the human figure. To men and women, 
young and old, they gave nearly the same forms ; of the very 
essence of art, the beautiful, they had not the least idea. 
Thus high art never made any progress with either race, and 
never could ; nor, in so far as I have been able to discover, has 
it ever done so with any race of men excepting the Greek, and 
those who, like the Italian and other modern races, have, after 
a struggle of many centuries, at last agreed to accept of truth for 
conventionalism. Still, as the contrary principle is almost an 
instinct with these races, the struggle goes on, and will go on to 
all eternity. The Scandinavian or Saxon races, for example still 
persist in combining the useful with the beautiful j they have 
given to the idea even a metaphysical character. Haters of truth 
in nature, they for a long time maintained the Socratic and Vol- 
tairian idea, adopted by Jeflfrey and Alison, that the beautiful 
consisted not in what was absolutely true and beautiful, but in 
association with some fantasies of the individual, or of the race 
or nation. They still vacillated between these two convention- 
alisms. The conventionalisms which led astray Assyrians 
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and Copts were different, but they were quite sufficient to 
prevent their discovering the essence of beauty and truth in 
nature. 

Thus all their figures, man, woman, and child, are carved 
after one model, a model displaying the coarse anatomy of 
the interior structures of the body, of all sights the most 
abhorred by those on whom nature has bestowed a love of 
fine forms and of the beautiful. In their sculptures the Assy- 
rians displayed even the skeleton forms of the feet, forms which, 
as I have shown in my work on artistic anatomy, nature con- 
stantly endeavours to conceal, and successfully conceals in all 
her finest productions of humanity. To display skeleton forms 
on the surface, is to bring prominently into view those hideous 
shapes of the interior which nature has so carefully concealed. 
In all fine forms to sculpture a skeleton-shaped foot, as the 
Assyrian artists have done, instead of the beauteous foot of the 
Venus, of the Apollo, of the Diana, of youth everywhere, is to 
display to the spectator those emblems of decay and of disso- 
lution from which all men of correct taste turn with aversion.* 
The same remai'k applies to all the interior anatomy when 
coarsely displayed on the surface. 

Since I have alluded to the Coptic remains, pictorial and 
sculptural, it may be permitted me to remark that, besides being 
ignorant of the use of cavalry and of elephants as instruments 
of war, those artistic remains of the Coptic race do not show, 
as the illustrious Lepsius imagined, an early acquaintance with 
the four leading races of men j by which, I presume, the celc" 
brated scholar means the European, the Negro, the Mongol, and 
the American. On the contrary; they represent merely the 
Coptic (whose race has not yet been determined ; the negro ; a 
race evidently European but not determinable ; and caricatures 
of the tribes living by the shores of the Red Sea or in Nubia. 
The Coptic artist was a caricaturist : hence his drawings cannot 
be trusted. Of the beautiful they were profoundly ignorant ; 
truth in nature they despised ; a national conventionalism filled 
the minds of the race, shutting out for ever all hopes of pro- 
gress, for no nation or race can ever make progress in fine art 
whose minds are unsuited to discover the beautiful, and who 
accept of falsehood for truth. Thus true art belongs only to 
Greece. 

But if we overlook this, and narrowly inspect the Assyrian 
marbles, we shall discover in their representations of animals, 
and especially of the lion, wild horse, dog, etc., much that is 
admirable. Whenever the likeness of man ceases to be the 

* See my work on Artistic Anatomy. Renshaw, London. 
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object of their chisel, nature speaks out, and truth and nature 
appear. 

In respect of the form their religious folly assumed, it may 
be said of the Assyrians that they do not seem to have been 
fire-worshippers ; they knew nothing of the dog-headed gods 
of Egypt ; their man-headed lions and bulls were peculiar to 
themselves. To the man-headed bull they gave the ears of the 
brute, to the man-headed lion human ears. Their demons 
seem to have been Zoroasterian, and such, probably, was their 
form of belief. 

The conclusions I would venture to draw from oft-repeated 
observation of these sculptures, and a careful comparison with 
historic records, are, that the ancient Assyrians and modern 
Armenians are of the same race ; that neither they nor the 
Copts ever made any extended conquests ; that in their pic- 
torial and sculptural works much was left to the artists, ever 
desirous of flattering national vanity ; that the Assyrian mar- 
bles are probably as old as the age of Homer ; that they in- 
vented a form of art, or gave to art a form peculiar to their 
race ; that the progress they made was in manipulation and 
handling, or workmanship ; but that, like the Copt, they could 
make no progress in fine art, inasmuch as nature had denied to 
them a love of truth and a knowledge of the beautiful. This 
then was their position in history and in art. The key to their 
language has been lost. But for the sculptured black marble 
column now in the Museum, there would be scarcely anything to 
show that the Assyrians ever quitted the valleys of the Tigris 
and the Armenian territory. The appearance of the Asiatic ele- 
phant and Bactrian camel on this column, led as spoils of war, 
seems to shew that a foraging party had reached Bactria and 
returned. The Assyrians were unacquainted with Syria and 
the Jews ; so were the Copts. Herodotus does not mention the 
Jews, nor does Xenophon, who traversed all these countries. 

So late as the time of Xenophon the elephant was entirely 
unknown to the Persians, shewing how insignificant were the 
eastern conquests of the great king. About one hundred and 
thirty years after Xenophon, Alexander first encountered ele- 
phants in the army of Darius, but they were few in number and 
used for state and parade ; nor was it until he encountered an 
Indian army that the great warrior met with the elephant used as 
an instrument of war. The fact that the Assyrians were unac- 
quainted with the Indian species of the elephant, and the Copts 
with the African species, throws great doubt on the reputed con- 
quests of those two races. Their monuments throw no light on the 
question, as to who the northern and southern Chaldaeans were. 
The immortal historian of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
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Empire considered the northern Chaldseans, at least, as being 
simply the Chalybeans of Xenophon and Herodotus. But the 
narrative of Diodorus, who traces the southern Chaldseans to 
Egypt, is clear and circumstantial. Upon the whole, I feel 
disposed to ascribe these monuments, as well as the Coptic, 
to a high antiquity. About nine hundred years before the 
Christian sera, the Assyrians wei'e a leading power in Upper 
Asia — so says Herodotus ; but this also was the presumed sera 
of Homer. And yet the immortal bard expressly says that he 
describes events which had occurred " in times remote : " this 
expression may mean a hundred years or a thousand, this 
being the amount, I find, in which authors difier in respect of 
the history of the Assyrians. Future inquirers will no doubt 
some day reconcile these differences in the history of the 
Assyrians, whose ancient sculptures we owe to the labours of 
some public-minded men, with whose names these invaluable 
monuments of a past race and nation will unquestionably be 
for ever associated. 

_ In whatever way Assyrian art originated, if it did not ori- 
ginate with the race (which in my own opinion it did), it 
received from it those profound modifications which the element 
of race stamps on mankind. Nature had denied to the race 
the perception of the beautiful, in the absence of which high 
art cannot exist ; in lieu thereof they substituted, as other races 
have done, conventionalities, derived from those ever varied 
and endless varieties in circumstances and accidents forming the 
basis of art within the trammels of conventionalism — the basis 
in fact of what is called national taste. The art became 
Assyrian, and as such. Oriental and theatrical, antagonistic not 
to the Assyrian nature, but to the nature of a higher gifted 
race whose aim in art was truth and beauty. It had reached 
the highest excellence to which in the nature of things it could 
attain. It admitted of no modification. Should it be argued 
that western Europe has deeply felt, in later times, the influence 
of that art which originated and belonged to Greece, it must 
never be forgotten under what circumstances this modification 
took place. Greece fell long before Augustus appeared ; this 
was step first. But now ancient Greece had existed in Italy 
before the foundation of Rome itself, and an sera of art, the 
Etruscan, was passing away when this event took place. As 
regards art, nine-tenths of Europe, even when the empire was 
established in Rome, could not be said to be civilized. 

The transfer of the seat of empire to Byzantium brought art 
into contact with the east, and to the Oriental character Christi- 
anity added its metaphysical and transcendental mythology. 
Art, once more trammelled and harnessed, continued to descend 
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until the disinterment of the anti(!|ue in Italy, coincident with 
the appearance on the stage of the European world of three men 
of gigantic genius, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, 
once more recalled men to the great principle of high art — 
a perception of the truth in nature and of the beautiful in 
nature — a transfer of which to the canvass and marble, consti- 
tutes the perfection of art. 



XIII. — On the Conditions which favour, retard, or obstruct the 
early Civilization of Man. By John Crawfurd, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Ethnological Society, F.B.S., F.R.G.S., Foreign 
Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, etc., etc. 

The conditions which favour, retard, or obstruct the early 
civilization of man are, the physical and intellectual character 
of the races of man, the character, auspicious or inauspicious, 
of the localities in which the, races are found, the presence or 
absence, the abundance or paucity, of animals capable of do- 
mestication, or of useful plants suitable for cultivation, as well 
as the intercommunication of rude tribes with nations that have 
already made some advance in social progress. 

Before entering on the general question, I shall attempt to 
show what must have been the first appearance of man when 
omnipotent power called him into existence, — when the con- 
ditions which I have now enumerated had not yet had time to 
operate, and when all races, wherever situated, were on a com- 
mon level of savage equality. The most graphic account of man 
in that state which I have seen is to be found in a charming little 
book by Sir Humphrey Davy, called Consolations in Travel, 
and written a few months before the philosopher's death. In 
the form of a vision, partly fictitious, and partly founded on an 
actual dream, he paints the savage, naked, houseless and 
hungry. " Whilst I was still in motion," says he, " a dim and 
hazy light, which seemed like that of twilight in a rainy morn- 
ing, broke on my sight, and gradually a country displayed 
itself to my view, covered with forests and marshes. I saw 
wild animals grazing in large savannahs, and carnivorous 
beasts, such as lions and tigers, occasionally disturbing and 
destroying them, I saw naked savages feeding upon wild 
fruits, or devouring shell-fish, or fighting with clubs for the 
remains of a whale, which had been thrown upon the shore. 
I observed that they had no habitations — that they concealed 
themselves in caves, or under the shelter of palm-trees, and 
that the only delicious food which nature seemed to have given 
to them was the date and the cocoa-nut, and these were in very 



